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Museum, and continue its sessions for five days. 
The Peace Bureau at Berne, the. General Swiss Peace 
Society, and the local society at Lucerne are making 
extensive preparations to render this if possible the 
most impressive peace congress ever held. The at- 
tendance from all parts of Europe will be large and 
influential, for the tide of arbitration and peace has 
been running high in the European states all the year. 

It is important that the delegation from the United 
States should also be a large one. We owe it to our- 
selves, and to the record which our country has held 
in the movement, to make it so. Our territory is 
larger than the whole of Europe exclusive of Russia. 
Europe sent us more than a hundred delegates to the 
Boston Congress last autumn. We ought to send at 
least that number, or double as many, to Lucerne. 
Out of the more than nine hundred Americans who 
came to the Boston Congress, we ought easily to 
make up a party of a hundred to go to this Congress. 
Several persons have already announced their inten- 
tion of going over specially for the Congress, and it 
is expected that a considerable number of travelers 
and of delegates to the Religious Congress at Geneva 
and to other conferences will make a special effort to 
get to Lucerne. 

Our friends can well afford to make extra sacrifices 
this year in order to get to the Congress. It is a 
moment of supreme importance in the history of the 
peace movement, and the voice that is uttered at 
Lucerne ought to be made so full and commanding 
that it will stir all Europe from side to side as it has 
never been stirred, against the colossal evil that is 
steadily eating away the Old World's vitals and 
spreading its baneful influence over all the rest of the 
world. 



Turning Carlisle into a Military School. 

A painful evidence of the growing ascendency, at 
least temporarily, of military ideals in the nation is 
found in the general indifference of the public to the 
shameful transformation which has taken place in 
the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa. The change which 
has been made in the character of the institution 
ought to have aroused such a storm of righteous 
indignation as would have compelled the government 
to retrace its steps immediately. 

The school, as is well known, was established for 
the education and civilization of the Indians, so as to 
fit them for the common industries and professions 
of life. It has had a great career under the superin- 
tendency of R. H. Pratt, familiarly known as Captain 
Pratt. It has trained and graduated thousands of 
young Indians and sent them back to help their race 
to a higher plane of life and civilization. No other 
agency in the nation has done more for the lifting 
of the red men out of their original ignorance and 
barbarism. 



But suddenly "the powers that be," under the 
domination of the new foreign ideals which have 
crept in and already wrought such mischief at the 
heart of the nation, determined to turn Carlisle into 
a military school. Captain Pratt* who had been one 
of the largest-minded and efficient of the agents who 
had, in one way or another, made Grant's " Indian 
Peace Policy " so wonderfully successful, was last 
year forced out of the institution, and an army officer, 
Captain Mercer, was put into his place. This new 
Captain has decided to make of the school a military 
institution. 

And why was this done ? Because, forsooth, " the 
Indian lad takes with extreme readiness to military 
exercises and has in him the making of a most excel- 
lent soldier." Captain Mercer, safe in his new posi- 
tion, boldly announces, as reported in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, that Carlisle is to be made distinc- 
tively a military school. He hopes that " a consider- 
able Indian contingent may in time be drafted from 
this school into the army, young men who will rise 
quickly to the grade of non-commissioned officers, 
and may be placed in command of companies of 
Indians enlisted at the homes of the tribes." 

This, in brief, is the scheme which was hatched 
out at Washington by Indian Commissioner Leup, 
doubtless with the " advice and consent," if not the 
positive command, of his superiors. The public were 
not let into the secret until the thing was done. 
Even at the recent graduating exercises an attempt 
was made, and for the moment successfully, to 
smother any public condemnation of the new policy. 
Dr. Carlos Montezuma of Chicago, an Apache Indian, 
a graduate of Illinois University and of the Medical 
Department of Northwestern University, and for 
years the medical officer at Carlisle, was to be one 
of the speakers. But, though present and prepared, 
he was not called on. Asking at the end to be al- 
lowed to be heard, he was uncivilly suppressed, 
Captain Mercer threatening him with force if he did 
not desist. Dr. Montezuma's speech was afterwards 
published in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and the 
incident has laid bare the whole humiliating scheme. 

It is not strange that the change has displeased 
Dr. Montezuma and the Indian graduates and friends 
of the school, who know and appreciate its great 
civilizing work under the former superintendent. 
Nothing worse for the Indians could possibly be done 
than to take advantage of their fighting instincts, 
inherited from a wild and savage past, to make pro- 
fessional soldiers of them. The fact that this could 
be so easily done makes it all the more wicked and 
dishonorable for " civilized " white men, their pro- 
fessed leaders and guardians, to accomplish it by 
playing upon their weakness. On the contrary, every- 
thing possible ought to be done to suppress and elimi- 
nate the fighting instincts of the Indians. The 
course entered upon at Carlisle, if it is not reversed, 
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will tend almost irresistibly to turn them back into 
the very barbarism from which so much has been 
done to redeem them. The veneer of modern mili- 
tary tactics, long-range rifles and glittering bayonets, 
with which it is proposed to seduce the Indian boys, 
will not make the thing a mite different from the 
nature cultivated by the warwhoop, the war dance, 
the tomahawk and the scalping knife. 

The educated Indians of the nation, who have 
already begun to feel the ennobling power of the new 
life which has been opened to them through the in- 
fluences of Carlisle, and the schools of the Indian 
Territory and elsewhere, must naturally feel insulted 
that the lads of their race are to be considered valu- 
able chiefly because their inheritances make it easy 
to convert them into fighting-machines and " food for 
powder." They will desire these boys to go for 
their education to other schools, where they will not 
be subject to this degradation, and it would be a great 
service to the nation and to civilization in general if 
they should arouse among the Indian tribes them- 
selves such opposition to the new scheme that they 
would not send a single boy or girl hereafter to 
Carlisle, and thus force the school to return to its 
former condition or close its doors and quit. 



The Eighteenth of May. 

The 18th of May, the anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Hague Conference six years ago, is des- 
tined to come speedily into general observance as 
international peace day. At least in this country is 
this the case. In our last issue we called attention 
to the fact that the numerous Circles of the great 
Chautauqua Association throughout the nation will 
observe the day this year and hereafter annually; 
and that the editor of the Ohio School Journal has 
prepared a program for the observance of the day this 
year in the schools of Ohio. 

The American Peace Society three years ago 
adopted this as the date of holding its annual meet- 
ings. Most of the other peace societies have done 
the same. The Peace and Arbitration Committee of 
the National Council of Women from the very first 
chose the 18th of May for a universal demonstra- 
tion of women in behalf of arbitration and peace. 

Now comes the important action of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, through its secretary, 
Mr. George H. Martin, in urging the observance of 
the day in all the schools of the state. This action 
is so important that we print herewith in full his 
letter to the superintendents of schools sent out on 
the 11th of April : 

— Mass. 



best endeavors to instill into the minds of the children 
and youth committed to their care the principles of " love 
of country, humanity and universal benevolence." 

It has become a general practice in schools to stimulate 
the love of country by special exercises in connection 
with the public holidays, February 22, April 19 and 
May 30. 

A favorable opportunity to cultivate the other two 
virtues, " humanity and universal benevolence," is now 
afforded in the setting apart of the 18th of May in com- 
memoration of the opening of the Hague Conference, 
May 18, 1899. This day is to be widely celebrated in 
Europe and by numerous organizations in America. 

The Board of Education recommends that appropri- 
ate exercises be held in the schools of Massachusetts on 
May 18 for the purpose of emphasizing the blessings of 
peace, of showing the superiority of arbitration over war, 
and of exalting the brotherhood of nations. 

Such exercises might profitably include brief accounts 
of the settlement of recent international disputes by arbi- 
tration, together with quotations, readings and recitations 
concerning peace from the writings of Washington, 
Sumner and other statesmen, and from the poems of 
Holmes, Lowell and Whittier. 

An appropriate motto for the day would be : God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth. 

Very truly yours, 

George H. Martin, 

Secretary. 

School officials and associations in this country 
have been, for some unaccountable reason, rather 
slow in turning their attention to the movement for 
the promotion of international goodwill and the pacific 
settlement of disputes between nations. It is most 
encouraging that they are at last coming to the front 
and taking the matter up in earnest. The educators 
of the world once thoroughly devoted to the inculca- 
tion of right ideas of patriotism, of the brotherhood 
of men, and of the proper relations which nations 
ought to maintain toward each other, and no war 
would ever again be possible between countries in 
which general education prevails. 

The American Peace Society will be glad to aid, 
as far as possible, superintendents and teachers in 
arranging material for the observance of the 18th 
inst. 



Superintendent of Schools, — 

Dear Sir : A statute which has made the school laws 
of Massachusetts famous for more than a century imposes 
upon all instructors of youth the obligation to use their 



The Cost of War. 

It is not at all easy to write effectively on the 
cost of war, even when the figures are as enormous 
as they are at the present time. Every writer who 
attempts to set forth the ruinous effects of this evil 
by an exposition of its economic aspects finds him- 
self compelled, in treating certain phases of the sub- 
ject, to resort to statements of a general and indefi- 
nite character, which appeal only feebly to the 
ordinary imagination. Where definite arrays of 
figures can be given, the vast sums fail often to produce 



